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BOOK REVIEW 

Bajuwaren im Ouslarenliede, von Frkdrich S. Krauss. Sonderabdrack aus 
dem vierten Bnche: Forschungen zur KuUur und LitteratwgescMcMe 
Bayerm, Herausgegeben von Karl von Rdnhardslottner. Ansbach und 
Leipzig, 1896, 4°, PP- 56. (Bavarians in Guslar Song. By Friedrich 
8. Krauss. Reprint from Book IV of Researches into the Oulture and 
Literary History of Bavaria. Published by Karl von ReinhardMoUner.) 

This last brochure by Dr Krauss is his contribution to a series 
of literary collections of Bavaria, now being published under the 
editorship of Professor von Reinhardstottner, of Munich. It 
consists of three Servian guslar songs relating to Bavaria, with 
metrical German translation and notes by the doctor. Among 
all the guslar songs collected by the distinguished ethnologist 
of the South Slavic peoples these three are all that deal particu- 
larly with Bavaria, for the reason, as the doctor explains, that 
the German provinces are too far away from the Servians and 
their neighbors to be known to them, except in the most general 
way. 

The first song, like most of those previously published, deals 
with the struggle between Christian and Moslem along the 
Danube, the event being the siege of Vienna by the Turks in 
1683. There is something delicious in the naive simplicity of 
the peasant minstrel, with his utter defiance of arithmetic and 
geography. As the Turkish hordes close in upon the city the 
Austrian emperor, being unprepared for defense, asks a truce of 
one week. This being granted, he tells a faithful servant to take 
care of things in his absence, and then jumping upon a horse 
without waiting for it to be saddled, he rides over to the king of 
Bavaria for help, very much as the queen in the Gaelic story 
adjusts her crown comfortably upon her head, and taking her 
market basket, goes down the road to buy a few dozen eggs from 
the henwife. Not getting much satisfaction from the king of 
Bavaria, who thinks he may have use for his soldiers nearer 
home, he rides over hot-foot to the king of Italy, with as little 
result. Then he hurries back to the queen of Bohemia, who re- 
ceives him with a kiss, and, on learning his necessity, immedi- 
ately sends letters to her royal friends, including among others 
her son-in-law, the king of Arabia, ordering them to send at once 
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to the rescue three hundred million men apiece, with commis- 
sary department to match. Of course, the city is saved. 

The second song is not up to the standard, being evidently 
published, not for its merit, but on account of its reference to 
Bavaria. It relates the attempt of some predatory border chiefs 
to carry off the daughter of theking of that country. The third 
song is of an entirely different order, belonging to the great won- 
der cycle of mythology. Through the treachery of her sister- 
in-law, the childless wife of the governor of Munich is made to 
eat the fins of a water monster instead of a fish, as she supposed, 
and there is born to her, not a son, but a serpent. Various at- 
tempts are made to destroy or get rid of the uncanny thing, but 
without success, and it is at last allowed to remain and grow up 
within the castle, an object of terror to all the inmates. Finally, 
the serpent demands the daughter of the king of Poland in mar- 
riage and compels her father's consent by the performance of an 
apparently impossible task. The maiden is conducted frotn her 
distant home to the castle of Munich, where she awaits alone 
the arrival of the monster, who finally appears at nightfall, fly- 
ing through the air as a fiery dragon, enters through the window, 
throws off his dragon skin, and stands before her as a handsome 
young man, " a youth like a golden apple," with whom she at 
once falls deeply in love. In the morning he resumes his dragon 
shape, and again disappears to come as before on the next night. 
All might have been well had not the mother, anxious to see 
her son in human form, persuaded the princess to secure the 
dragon skin, which is immediately burnt. The young man 
awaking, searches for the skin, and, learning what has been done, 
bitterly chides his wife for not having waited another night, 
when the enchantment would have been at an end, whereas now 
he must go from her, only to return at the end of nine years and 
crush the life out of her. Then again he takes on the dragon 
form and flies out of the window, and the mother loses her son, 
the princess loses her husband, and ultimately her life. 

"So, landlord, another glass of wine, 
If not, may your wife not stay with you." 

James Mooney. 



